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N, E. FARMER. 


{Communicated. } 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Is there any effectual method upon which we may re- 
ly with confidence of protecting buildings from 
the disastrous effects of Lightning ? 

This question is an important one, and involves 
the most momentous consequences, ‘nasmuch as 
life and property are concerned. It is a question 
upon which many doubts have arisen as objections 


to the use of Lightning Conductors, from the fact | 


that a great number of buildings have been struck 
with lic .uing with the common round rods attach- 
ed to them. But these doubts would be removed 
if those who possess them could become fully ac- 
quainted with the principle of Strong’s Patent Light- 
ning Conductors, which are constructed after the 
manner of Dr. King’s well known method, with 
some, though very important, improvements, 

It is for the purpose of showing, in some degree, 
the utility of these conductors, and the advantages 
they possess over any others now in use, that the 
following facts are presented for your considera- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to go into any detail of causes, 
but is sufficient to know that clouds are formed in 
the atmosphere and become charged with electri- 
city, and whenever two bodies, such as two clouds, 
or a clond and the earth, become charged to a cer- 
tain intensity, according to the resistance opposed 
to its passage through the atmosphere, it will over- 
come that resistance and break through the inter- 
vening space; and itis while thus restoring its 
equilibrium, that it so frequently passes throngh 
buildings and other objects in its course, and cau- 
ses such terrific effects. 

Probably every person is aware that lightning 
does not always go in oné direction. This is ob- 
vious to the eye. Its course is as variable as the 
wind. I[t darts from the earth to the clouds, from 
the clouds to the earth, and from one cloud to 
another through the atmosphere, going horizontally, 
obliquely, and vertically, and sometimes taking the 
earth in its course as a conductor, alike regardless 
of life, property and vegetation. Dr. Franklin was 
the first who proposed the use of metallic conduc- 
tors for the purpose of controlling the discharges 
of lightning in such a manner as to prevent their 
passage through buildings. With the knowledge 
he then possessed of the science of electricity, he 
supposed that a single round rod of iron would, in 
every respect, answer the purpose intended, But 
after having made a fair trial, he found that build- 
ings were sometimes struck, notwithstanding this 
precaution. He then sought for a remedy; and, 
reasoning from the fact thata sharp pointed or 
rough piece of metal would restore the equilibrium | 


delphia, and recommended them for that purpose in | gether by means of a point about two inches and a 

preference to any other form. | half in length, turned at right angles with the rod 

| But improvement did not stop here. The fo] - on one end, to fit into an eye turned on one end of 

lowing is one of the circumstances which led Dr. | the next rod in series, and the whole secured to 

| . : . | " : 

King to study into the subject, which resulted in the building by a staple. | 

the application of a system of protecting buildings Now there is @ very serious objec tion to this 

which has thus far proved his theory to be correct : mode of sounssing the Not but that the 
As a company of U.S. Infantry was returning use of the staple is well enough, fora charge of 

} ‘) Fg ° a , ‘ © electricity will never leave a good conducte oO 

| from the funeral of an officer, in the town of Baton : mt. : Peer “ ions 

( ‘ 
| Rouge, La., they were overtaken by a thunder J ») providing 
shane snd while passing the reside nee of Dr “ conductor be sufficient to contain and carry it. off. 
anc e pass > residence ; v, . ) 

| ; , with his attention dire atid But the objection lies in the fact that the connec- 

aoor wits s i > ( *cte : ‘ i : ‘ 

‘towards them, he saw a flash of lightning which | 1°" depends almost entirely on the staple ; which, 

| appeared to ra wus like a sheet of fire on to their if by any means, either by the action of the wind, 

bayonets. He immediately made inquiries as to the decay or shrinking of the wood, or its being 


the effect it produced, and was informed “ that they 
If there had been no 


rods, 


follow a bad one, (such as 


| who stood at the 


improperly driven, it should work loose and come 
out, (a very coimmon occurrence,) the rod having 
the eye is liable to hang away or spring from the 
point, in which case their power as conductors of 
electricity would be entirely cut off, and would 
serve only to lead the charge into the building and 


all received a severe shock.” 
more than three or four persons, they would, in all 
probability, have been killed; for as their gun bar- 
rels did not extend to the ground, the charge was 


obliged to pass through their bodies, which served 
asa part of the conductors. But as there were a 
great number of points presentec to t 
was divided, and each person receiving a propor- 
tion, almost entirely destroyed its effects. He in- 


ne 


charge, it 


even render it more liable to damage than if there 
were no conductors attached to it, 

The subscriber is happy to inform the public, 
that in order to remedy this defect, he has made 


an essential improvement, the importance of which 
must be obvious to every one. 

Instead of making an eye anda point on the 
ends of the rods, the ends are flattened and screw- 

The principal feature of the Improved Conduc- | eq together by means of the points, which are made 
tors consists in their presenting metallic points to | separate from the rods. In this’ way a close and 
the atmosphere in all directions, in descending in- | permanent contact is made, independent of the sta- 
to the ground at two or more exposed corners of| pje, and although the staple may Come out, still the 
the building, and in being so connected that no] p-onnection will always remain perfect. Besides it 
one portion of the rods shal] be detached from | affords a free and uninterrupted passage for the 
another; and their usefulness depends chiefly up- |electric fluid, which is necessary for the safety of 
on their being properly arranged and secured on | the building; whereas in the other case, it is very 


ferred from these facts, that if a great number of 
points were erected on a building, it would, in the 


>? 


same manner, disperse and weaken the charge. 





j : ¢ AY ay © > Yaa ra | . * 
the butlding, so that they may be able to receive | much obstructed in passing through so many im- 
the various discharges of lightning, and, each rod | perfect connections. ‘This we know from experi- 





connected w.th the ground receiving a proportion, | jpent. 
| conduct it off in a divided state ; or silently to ef- | 
| fect its equilibrium, which is by far the most fre- | 


But, notwithstanding this, no building to 
which Dr. King’s conductors have been affixed, has 
as yet been reported as having been struck by 





quent, A demonstration of the dispersing power | jiglitning, except in a few instances where the rods 
|of these conductors occurred a few weeks after! were disordered in the manner above mentioned. 


Again: there are many persons who would like 
| to have lightning conductors affixed to their build- 
| times, notwithstanding it had a round rod attached | ings, but consider copper too expensive,* and ob- 
to it, and twice it was seton fire. The circum ject to iron because it is so subject to oxydation, 
stance was related to the subscriber by persons who jor corrosion. Rust does not essentially impair the 
were eye witnesses. \s a thunder-storm was! conductive power of metals, but, like paint, it al- 
passing over the city, their attention was directed | inost entirely destroys their receiving and discharg- 
towards the church by a vivid flash of lightning, |ing power, because it is a non-conductor of elec- 
which appeared to descend obliquely, in the forin! tricity. The points being the most important part 
of a ball, to within a short distance of the building, | of the rods, it is necessary that they be preserved 
when it burst into innumerable fragments, and dis-| from rust as much as possible, For this purpose 
appeared on the points of the rods. Another of a| the subscriber uses iron points coated with zine,t 
| similar character was observed ona building in the 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


| they were affixed to the Hollis Street Church, Bos. | 
| ton, which was previously struck by lightning four | 








“Copper is much less liable to corrosion than iron, 
and lor this reason itis used, in preference to the latter, 


Ever since Dr. King first applied his conductors 


of electricity without explosion, and with much | to buildings, (which was about twenty years ago,) 
greater facility than a round smooth piece, he was | they have been constructed in the following man- 
led to the conclusion that a square slit nail rod | ner, viz:—TIron nail-rods three eighths of an inch 
would be preferable on account of its sharp cor-| square, and from five to nine feet in Jength, or cop- 
ners, and accordingly, towards the close of his life, | per of proper dimensions, cut from sheets about the 
he affixed them to a number of buildings in Phila- | same length, and twisted, are made to connect to- 





for that partofthe rod whichis placed in the ground, 
It is also a better conductor. 

tLightning conductors should in no case whatever Le 
painted. 

¢It is well known that the electro-chemical action be- 
tween zinc and iron, when in contact with each other, 
eflectually preserves the latter from the least degree of 
oxydaticn., 
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and made to screw into the i iron rode in 1 the saine 
manner as described above. 

In order to make the Patent Conductors. still 
more preferable, they are offered to the public at 
the same price of the former rods. 

Considering the comparatively trifling expense 
of these conductors and their utility, and the risk 
of property and life while unprotected, it would 
seein that no person owning buildings would for a 
moment hesitate to avail themselves of their pro- 
tection, Accounts have come to the notice of the 
subscriber, of sixtyfive buildings being struck by 
lightning in Massachusetts and vicinity, during the 
season of 1840, notwithstanding a considerable 
number had round rods attached to them ;—twenty- 
eight houses, five of which were burned to the 
ground ; thirtyseven barns, twenty of which were 
destroyed ; and twentythree persons killed! 

The subscriberjis authorized to say that Profes- 
sor Silliman has expressed his decided approbation 
of the principle of Dr. King’s Lightning Conduc- 
tors, but is fully convinced that the improved me- 
thod of connecting the joints is safer and much to 
be preferred, 

In further testimony of the utility of these Con- 
ductors, the following certificates are presented 
by gentlemen upon whose knowledge and judg- 
ment in this matter, the public may rely with sa.e- 
ty. 

The subscriber is aware of the great responsi- 
bility devolving upon a person engaged in this 
kind of business, and the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of the subject in order to arrange the 
Conductors on the building in a manner to ensure 
its safety ; for a person ignorant of the science of 
electricity, would be liable to put them on in such 
a manner that, instead of protecting the building, 
they would only serve to augment its danger. But 
having been a pupil of Dr. King’s for above four 
years, and since Dr. K.’s death been engaged in 
the business for himself, and given his whole at- 
tention to the subject, he feels that he is able to 
execute any branch of the business in a proper 
manner. 

Orders sent by mail from any distance in the 
country, will receive immediate attention. Those 
wishing for information with regard to the expense, 
&c., can obtain it by sending a small draft of the 
floor of the buildings, stating their length, breadth 
and height from the ground to the eaves, the direc- 
tion of the ridge, number of chimneys and where 
situated, and how the building stands with regard 
to the points of the compass. Those who can make 
it convenient, are invited to call at his office, where 
he will be happy to explain the principle of his 
Conductors by experiments. 

N. B.—If any person in possession of facts in 
cases of damage by lightning, will transmit to the 
subscriber, as soon after the occurrence as conve- 
nient, a description of some of the most important 
effects produced, they will confer a favor. 

JUSTIN E. STRONG, Electrician. 

Office, No. 12 Washington st., Boston. 


CERTIFICATES. 

This certifies, that Dr. King’s Improved Light- 
ning Conductors, have been affixed to several of 
the public buildings in the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town, and are considered much superior to the rods 
of the old construction, as a protection against in- 
jury from lightning. 


Mr Strong has shown me a model of his method 








of connecting the laiete of the ios o. which a 


oa him to the petennge of the subtie 0 as one fitted 


more perfect and firmer contact is made than by | to give satisfaction in this branch of business. 


the method used by the late Dr. King. 


Mr Strong’s | 


The construction and arrangement of Dr. King’ 3 


rods would seem less liable to derangement, and | lightning rods have been considered so far an im- 


are, therefore, preferable. 
JNO. DOWNS, Capt. Commanding. 

Navy Yard, Boston, April, 1841. 

To whom it may concern :—The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Society worshipping at the corner of 
Federal and Berry streets, desirous of availing 
themselves of the advantage of Dr. King’s improv- 
ed lightning conductors, as constructed by Mr 
Justin KE. Strong, employed that gentleman the tast 
year, to furnish their church with them; which he 
did to their satisfaction. And they have reason 
to congratulate themselves on the expedient; for, 
in the tempest of Friday evening, the 2d inst., the 
electric fluid, attracted by the points, fell upon 
them, and was conducted harmlessly off by the 
rods, leaving the house unscathed ; whereas, proba- 
bly, if the old round rod, (which to these had given 
place,) oxydized and imperfect as it was, had been 
the only protection, the house would have been de- 
stroyed or seriously injured. 

Mr Strong has invented a new mode of connect. 
ing his rods at the joints, whereby the contact is 
rendered more perfect, greater facility in conduct- 
ing electricity produced, and consequently the se- 
curity to buildings still further increased. His 
method of preserving the points from oxydation is 
also valuable, and quite important in its results. 

Under these considerations, and believing that 
the improved conductors are greatly superior to 
the single round one formerly in use, he is cheer- 
fully recommended to the patronage of the public. 

G. F. THAYER, 

One of the Committee of the Federal St. Society. 

Boston, April, 1841. 


Cambridge, 24th Oct., 1240. 


My Dear Sir—In reply to your inquiries, I very 
willingly state that I adopted, some years ago, Mr 
King’s Improved Lightning Conductors at my farm 
house, stable, and mansion house, at Quincy, and 
have every reason to be satisfied with them. 

Without pretending to much knowledge of the 
subject, it appeared to me that Mr King’s Conduc- 
tors were more conformed tothe theory on which 
the usefulness of lightning rods is maintained, than 
the common round lightning rods; that they pre- 
sented more points to the atmosphere, and spread 
their action more equally over the surface to be 
protected ; and that they were well adapted to the 
end, whether that end were safe attraction, easy 
and general distribution of electric fluid, or silently 
to effect the equilibrium of the atmosphere in re- 
spect to that fluid. 

But I made no particular examination of the sub- 
ject. My own opinion was decisive in their favor. 
I adopted them, and see no reason to regret or 
change my opinion. JOSIAH QUINCY, 

President Harvard University. 

Mr J. E. Strona. 


This will certify that Mr Justin E. Strong has 
succeeded to the business formerly dore in Boston 
by Dr. King. He has testimonials from Dr. King 
which satisfy me that he enjoyed his confidence 
and was considered by him competent to construct 
and put up lightning rods according to his own 
plan. And Dr. King has accordingly recommend- 





provement upon the old ones, that they have been 
preferred whenever lightning rods were to be fur- 
nished to buildings. ‘They appearto me to have, 
theoretically, advantages above any others, and | 
believe that experience has confirmed, in all cases 
where they have been adopted, the good opinion 
which has been formed of them from a_ scientific 
examination. I think they would prove more effi- 
cient than any other kind in protecting buildings 
from lightning. If I were to furnish these rods, | 
should not hesitate to employ Mr Strong, and glad- 
ly recommend him to others. 
JOSEPH LOVERING, 
Prof. Nat. Philos. Harvd. University. 
Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1840. 


Mr Strong has shown me his mode of confining 
lightning rods to buildings, and securing the per- 
fect contact of the joints, and I consider it superior 
to the old method, and Jess liable to derangement 
than any others which I haveeverseen. I have no 
doubt that he would put these rod3 up ina satis- 
factory manner in every respect. 

March 25, 184]. J. LOVERING 


Boston, Aug. 22, 1840. 

J have great confidence in the skill and science 
with which Dr. King’s lightning rods were con- 
structed, and have caused them to be placed on 
several important buildings. The bearer, Mr 
Strong, has certificates from Dr. King of lis com- 
petency in the business; there is no reason to 
doubt, therefore, that his work will give satisfac- 
tion to his employer. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 
Late Mayor of Boston. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


TAKE OFF YOUR POTATO BLOSSOMS. 
A little labor well paid for. 


It has long been known that crops of any kind, 
which perfect and ripen their seeds before they are 
removed, take up and appropriate a vast deal more 
nutriment (which they derive from the soil,) than 
those crops which are removed before the seeds 
are perfected. ‘This conclusion Jooks reasonable 
at first sight; for the seeds, which are the most 
nutritious part of the plant, can’t be formed without 
much tood being forwarded from the earth for that 
purpose. Hence the exhaustion of the soil by the 
ripening of the crop. When a crop of grass is cut 
before the seeds are fully developed, the ground 
will be found to have parted with a much less por- 
tion of its fertility ; and this is the reason of a 
grain crop exhausting the soil so much more than 
a grass crop. The following curious and impor- 
tant extract from a foreign journal, is a practical 
illustration of the above principle. “M. Zeller, 
director of the Agricultural Society of Darmstadt, 
in 1839 planted two plats of ground, of the same 
size, with potatoes. When the plants had flower- 
ed, the blossoms were removed from those in one 
field, while those in the other were left untouched 
to perfect their seed. The former produced 476 
pounds—the latter 437 pounds.” C. 





Command your temper, or it will command you. 


VOL. XIX. NO. 44. 


AND 
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THE EDITOR'S DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 


AT HIS OFFICE. 

We are the possessor of a smal! farm about 20 
miles from the city, on the Eastern Rail Road. On 
this farm we expect, ordinarily, to spend our time 
from Tuesday evening unti] Saturday morning. On 
Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, we shal] usually 
be at the office, where we shall ever be happy to 
see our friends, and any persons who may wish to 
impart agricultural information, or to receive such 
as we are able to give. The farm above alluded 
to has been purchased since we made our engage- 
ments with the publishers, to become editor, It is 
in an exhausted state, and is not naturally very fer- 
tile. We shall have no wonderful accounts to give 
of large crops. Having the buildings to remove 
and repair; and being almost without manure, our 
debtor side of the account book will contain a 
heavy column of figures, while the creditor will be 
blank, or nearly so, for some time to come. But 
we must labor with our own hands, for the preser- 
vation of health ; and we wish to preserve and in- 
crease our practical acquaintance with the art of 
husbandry. This arrangement renders it necessa- 
ry for us to make up the greater part of our paper 
one week before it is issued ; and communications 
of much length, cannot often be inserted until one 
week after their — —Ep. N. E. Far. 

BERKSHIRES AN iD DURHAMS, 

What bold sceptics those Boston boys are. In 
days of yore, they dared to raise a doubt as to the 
jure dwino of kings, and now they do not hesitate 
to sneer at the pretensions of Berkshires and Dur- 
hams. Itseems they hold certain weekly meet- 
ings, (in Old Faneuil, probably,) where a Mr Col- 
man had the temerity to more than insinuate, that 
Durham cattle, for the pail, were not equal to the 
native stock ; and other free spirits, not having the 
fear of speculators before their eyes, declared that 
Berkshires are selling for more than they are worth. 
These insinuations have not been without their ef- 
fect upon the excellent editor of the New England 
Farmer, who says, that the report is that butchers 
and meat-sellers dislike the pure Berkshires, and 
he concludes with the following pretty broad hint 
as to his own opinion: “ Those,” he says, “ who 
have them already and like them, will of course 
continue to keep them: those who have fair hogs 
of a different breed, may do well not to incur much 
expense to obtain this famous kind, untii their re- 
lative worth is better understood.” 

An intelligent farmer, it was stated, in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, who recently slaughtered Berk- 
shires, found his pork so indifferent that he would 
not eat it; and several concurred in the statement, 
that, notwithstanding their roundness of appearance, 
they do not measure so much in the rib as some 
less valued breeds, thereby verifying the old max- 
im, that “all ig not gold that glitters.” 

It would be strange, indeed, if, after all the dis- 
cussion upon the merits of thetrue breed, we should 
discover that they were not worth talking about.— 
We see no reason why the Berkshires should not 
make as good bacon as any other hog, and care 
should be taken that an unfounded report does not 
retard the progress of a stock, that, judging by the 
eye alone, certainly promises a great improvement. 
We design to give fairly the views of both .sides 
in the contest, which we see is about to rise on 
this subject, as well as our own conclusions, so 
soon as we collect facts on which to found an opin- 
ion.—Southern Planter. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
VALUE OF THE SKUNK. 

Me Eprror—I have noticed a communication 
from the Albany Cultivator, respecting the advan- 
tages that might be derived from the skunk, by 
Solomon W. Jewett, of Middlebury, Vt. and like- 
wise your remarks upon the profit of the animal, as 
a remedy to keep the weevils or grain fly from de- 
positing their eggs in the heads of our wheat. Sir, 
Iam aware that the usefulness or profit of the 
skunk is not fully appreciated. Ifthe farmer could 
but know the amount of the beetle and other insects 
one of those animals will destroy in the season of 
them, he would never think of trapping them to 
string up in his field, or of caging them for the 
purpose of feeding and occasionally “stirring him 
up” to renew his perfume. Sir, I have been very 
destructive to these animals myself, before | knew 
the value of them. About three years since I dis- 
covered a woodchuck in my mowing, and knowing | 
him to be mischievous in grass and vegetables, I 
killed him. Soon after a skunk took possession of 
his domicil, and kept it through the summer ; in 
the fall after, I plonghed up the field, and in so do- 
ing, broke into a part of the den that he had used 
for convenience as a necessary, while he secreted 
himself from his destroyers ; and I found there, I 
should judge, from 1-4 to 1-2 of a bushel of excre- 
mentitious matter that was mostly shells of the 
wings of the beetle. Since then I have endeavor- 
ed to cultivate their friendship, and sir, if we let 
them run, they will destroy more insects than many 
of our two-legged animals would, that are tramp- 
ling our vines and destroying the fruit which the 


tell the truth and the whole story 
| season. 





skunk has protected. Sir, if [ had a wish to cage 


an animal to keep up a nauseous effluvia for the | when you began upon it in spring. 


purpose of driving the fly from my grain, T would 
catch some of the smoking loafers which infest our | 


| 
|: 


= ——— 


MANU RING GROUND. 


If you would have sound and large crops, put on 
the manure liberally. Don’t think to cheat moth- 
er earth with the appearance of granting her an 
ample allowance of the food of plants, for she will 
in the proper 


There is not, generally, care enough taken when 
applying manure to the earth, to mix it well with 
the soil. All the lumps both of manure and of 
earth, should be broken finely up, and the soil 
stirred till the whole is mixed intimately together, 
Roots do not want to find a large lump of hard ma- 
nure of the size of a man’s head, in one place—a 
Inmp which they can hardly penetrate, and which 
may be strong enough to kill the roots as they ap- 
proach it, and then have to travel over a square 
yard of poor unmanured soil, getting no nutriment 
by the way, before it finds another undigestible 
lump of rank food. ‘Ihe food of plants should be 
as well broken up and mixed before it can go into 
the bodies of vegetables, as the food of animals is 
after mastication. We repeat, therefore, mix the 
manure well and equally with the soil, if you would 
give your plants the best chance. 

We said “ put on the manure liberally ;” but we 
did not say, put it on extravagantly or prodigally. 

There is such a thing as giving the earth too 
much, and creating a surfeit forthe plants. By 
this means vegetation is as much injured as is the 
friend whom you would treat hospitably when you 
force him to eat too hearty food or too much of it. 
The best plan is to give the soil just as much as 
the crop you put on it can and will eat np in the 
course of the season, leaving the earth in autumn, 
in about the same state for richness that it was 
When manure 
beyond what the plants can take up in one season, 
is applied to and left on the ground, that portion 


villages, that the industrious nart of the community becomes inert and dead, doing more hurt than 
have to support, say four of them, and furnish them ; good, because it produces a gangrenous state of 


with “long-nine” cigars, and cage one on 


side of the field, so that they cannot do one another | year. 


each | soil, which will greatly injure the crop the next 


It is for this reason that old gardens that 


mischief, and my word for it, I would rid society of |have been long and extravagantly enriched, will 
a useless animal, and raise an effluvia that will be| not produce good potatoes and beets. They will 


more disgusting to the flies and‘a surer protection | be warty and wormy, from this cause. 


Keep the 


to the wheat, than the scent of the quadruped nam- | ground just lively and healthy, by applying as much 


ed above. 
carcase of the skunk, I think it is a mistake. 


know that the flies use the carcase to deposit their | careful to apply no more. 
The best remedy that | know of at pre- [ways found this to be the best system.—Maine 


eggs on. 


As to the flies not preying upon the | manure, as the plants, which work hard all summer 
| | growing, can eat up and convert into seed; but be 


At least we have al- 


sent for the weevil, is the Black Sea wheat, sowed | Cult. 


T:P. 
Nore.—His skunkship is beginning to be duly 
appreciated. ‘The substitute 


not earlier than the 20th of May. 





Expeditious Thrashing.—Mr Everly, of Nor- 


which our friend re- | “iews, made a bet of £5, with Mr R. Leach, of 


| Blackforrington, that he would, within the short 
| space of one hour, in his threshing machine, thresh 
| one hundred bushels of oats and bind the straw in- 
to bundles. The performance was witnessed by 


commends is a good one—but won’t it drive all 
the skunks from the farm too, as well as the wee- 
vils >—Ep. Me. Far. 





(If it can be demonstrated that the skunk is 
a useful animal, we would move, as an act of jus- 
tice, that a little more euphonious cognomen be 
applied to him than the one which he at present 
bears in the nomenclature of quadrupeds. Can’t 
Dr. Llolmes, of the Maine Farmer, suggest a name 
for the creature which will be more expressive of 
his character and less repulsive to the ear than 
that of skunk ?—N. E. F.’s Pr. Dev. 





There are two modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion—to be praised by honest men, and to be abus- 


, ed by rogues.— Lacon. 


almost all the farmers in the neighborhood, and, 
extraordinary to relate, within 47 minutes, Mr Ever- 
ly threshed 133 1-2 bushels, and bound the straw 
into 240 bundles—a fact unparalleled in the annals 
of agricultural labor.—English pap. 





Gold is an ido] that can boast of two peculiari- 
ties; it is worshipped in all climes without a sin- 
gle temple, and by all classes without a single hy- 
pocrite.— Lacon. 





True friendship is like sound health—ics value 





is seldom known until it be lost, —Jb, 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 

OF GRAIN CROPS UPON OR. 
CHARDS. | 
New Bedford, 22d April, W341. | 
Drar Sik—I have a young orchard of 3 1.2! 
acres, that Is very promising, and looking uncom. | 
monly well. It has been planted to roots for four | 
years successively, and I had determined to change | 
the crop this year, and put in barley with clover, | 
let the young clover die and remain on the ground 
through the winter: take a crop of clover from it | 
in 1842, and break it up in the autumn of 742, turn- 

ing in the after-math, and again grow roots. 


EFFECTS 


I am told by a nursery-min, who is a gond far- | 
mer, that if [ sow barley, or any kind of grain, that | 
when the grain is cut, the foliage will immediately | 
change on the trees, and they will be checked in! 
growth, nearly or quite three years, by one grain 
crop. 

Will you be so kind as to give me your experi- 
ence and opinion in this matter, and any informa- 
tion you may possess on the subject. Also, what 
you think of acrop of field peas with clover, by 
way of a change; or what course will be best to 
pursue. 

I look more to the future good of the orchard, 
than to the profit of the crop, and yet | tike to keep 
that in view. 

Please give me the name of the best pea for 
field culture, the quantity required for one acre, 
and say if Messrs Breck & Co. have them for sale, 
and the price. 

Your answer as soon as convenient, will much 
oblige Your ob’t serv’t, 

GEO. RANDALL. 

To Aten Purnam, Esq., Boston. 


We can give our correspondent no information 
to be relied upon. Inquiring of an intelligent ag- 
riculturist as to the proper reply to be given in this 
case, he answered-—“ A few years since, I procur- 
ed trees of a nursery-man, which failed to do well. ; 
Mentioning the disappointment to the man of whom 
I purchased, he asked what crop was grown on the 
ground where they were set out? I told him—bar- 
ley. * Why,’ said he, ‘ why did you not put them | 
inthe fire? ‘That is all that I know abont the | 
matter.” We saw the yellow leaf on parts of our | 





orchard in the summer of "37, when oats were grown | ground, and the buds of the stock rubbed off, the | put T conclude that late in autumn, befoi 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
ENGRAFTED SCIONS. 

Mr Purnam—In none of the essays either in 
the N. E. Farmer or elsewhere, on the vexed ques- 
tion “ whether an engrafted scion affects the stock 
below the point of insertion,” does any reference 
appear to have been made to treatises on vegetable 
physiology. If the propositions laid down by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, in “ An Outline of the first princi- 
ples of Botany,” are correct, the question must be 
answered affirmatively. Examine some of them: 


“67, The stem is produced by the successive | 
levelopement of leaf buds, which elongate in oppo- | 


site directions. 
“638. If an annular incision be 
branch of an exogenous plant, the upper lip of the 


wound heals rapidly—the lower lip does not: the | 


part above the incision increases sensibly in diame- 
ter—the part below does not. 

“69. If a ligature be made round the bark, be- 
low a branch, the part above the ligature swells— 
that below it does not swell. 


“70. ‘Therefore the matter which causes the in- | 


crease of exogenous plants in diameter, descends, 
“74- In the spring, the newly formed wood is 


to be traced to the form of fibres descending from | 


the leaf-buds; that which is most newly formed 


lying on the outside, and proceeding from the most | 


newly developed buds. 
“ 142. Leaf-buds consist of rudimentary leaves 


surrounding a vital point, the tissue of which is | 


capable of elongation upwards in the form of stem, 
and downwards in the form of wood or root.” 


The above propositions are selected for exami- 
nation, to save space in your sheet and time to the 
reader, should you consider these remarks worthy 
of notice ; though the conclusions aimed at would, 


perhaps, be more obvious from the examination of 


all the propositions from No, 52 to No. 112 inclu- 
sive, 

The truth or falsity of these propositions may be 
ascertained by inspection at the proper seasons.— 


If they are true, it follows of course that every sci- | 


on must affect the stock upon which it is engrafted ; 
and if the diameter of the stock and of the scion 
were equal, and the engrafling be made near the 


made below a’ 


&e. | 


| much interest, should have been settled long since, 
| as 't might have been by mere inspection. Any 

| one having access to a nursery which has been en- 

| grafted a few years, can endall doubts merely by 

mhion a vertical section through the centre of a 
| young Siberian Crab, which had been engrafted on 
a thorn, or on wood of another color, carrying the 
section through the root. Itis desirable that some 
one having the means should make the exammina- 
| tion, that we may have fact as well as theory. 

The question is as interesting in an economical] 
as in a scientific point of view. Many a stock 
which has been grafted two or three years, has 
been thrown away, merely because the scion has 
been broken off or otherwise destroyed; yet it 
may have produced a bud below; and in cases of 
very rare varieties, it would be desirable to pre- 
serve the stock if any chance of obtaining the de- 
sired fruit remained. 

It must not be concealed, that although Profes- 
sor Lindley has the highest reputation for accura- 
cy and profound learning in vegetable physiology, 
| he may, like all mortals, be fallible. His propo- 
(sitions in the QOutline of the first principles of 
Botany,” though laid down with the most imposing 
' precision and confidence, are contradictory. Mode- 
rate and candid criticism need not step out of the 
work itself to destroy its credit for infallibility ; 
yet this consideration furnishes no apology for not 
ascertaining the fact disputed. G. 


Fairport, Ohio. 





{ For the N. E. Farmer. 
| 


DESTRUCTION OF CANKER WORMS. 

| Mr Purnam—Year after year, the horticultu- 
| rists of many parts of New England, have ii! their 
| apple orchards ravaged by that severe scourge, the 
|canker worm; and many and various have been 
|the remedies which have from time to time been 
| proposed for the destruction of that fatal eneiy to 
i fruit trees: but I cannot learn that any of the 
| many remedies suggested have proved entirely ef- 
| ficacious. 

Within a few days, I have seen the public atten- 
tion drawn to the consideration of this, as yet, rem- 
ediless evil. I have, I confess, not paid much at- 
| tention to the origin and habits of the canker worm ; 
re the 


on the greater part of the land; while two smal], Wood from the scion should soon envelope the | frost sets in, the worms descend from the branches 
patches were planted to ruta baga. The trees in| Stock and furnish roots similar to those of the tree | t the earth and bury themselves in the ground 


the vicinity of the ruta baga generally suffered, | 
and also some that were rather remote from them. | 
We asked at the time, whether the ruta baga caus- | 

{ 


from which it had been taken. 


But a scion from a tree of vigorous growth, en- 
grafted upon a stock of slow growth, indicates its 


| among the roots of the trees and below the reach 
| of the frost, where they lie securely until warmed 
| into active life by the invigorating influence of 


ed the harm? but the fact that some of the suffer- | character by the increased size of the tree above | the sun’s heat, when they ascend by the body of 


ing trees were quite distant from them, caused us 
to doubt whether it were so, The oats were not 
thought of as the possible cause. But they may | 
have produced the injury. This subject deserves 





the point of insertion, which is visible for many 
years, if the stock was engrafted free from the 
ground. This would seem to favor the notion that 
the scion does not affect the stock. n the other 


| the trees into the branches, to prey upon tle ten- 
_der leaves and multiply their species, &c. 

| Reflecting upon this deplorable evil, it has oc- 
| curred to me that the worms may be effectually de- 


attention ; and we respectfully solicit information | hand, examine a Siberian Crab, which has beenen- | stroyed by adopting the following remedy :—In the 


upon it. 


grafted on a small stock. 


‘The young leaf-buds of | autumn and spring—in the former, just before the 


The inquiry relative to peas, we are not able to the crab pre scarlet, when just opening, and the| earth is frozen, and in the latter, as soon as possi- 


answer, any farther than to say, that the Early 


tained at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, at $5 


roots are much more slender than those of the thorn | ble after the frost is out of the ground—dig up the 


by which its influence and progress can be traced. | to which the worms penetrate, and place in eacli 





| 
. : | > . . 
Frames are often used for the field, and can be ob- | or of the common apple, and of a different color, | earth around the trees in a few places, to the depth 
| 
| 
| 
| 


per bushel. | If the crab had been engrafted near the ground, in 


Were we asked for advice by our correspondent, |a few years all the roots which support the tree 
we would hint to him a belief that he might find it! will be found to be thuse of the crab only; and 
a good course to plant corn on his land, cultivate | scarlet buds may be found below the point of in- 
without hill, sow his clover seed about the middle |sertion, where the latter is at a distance from the 
of July, at the last time of hoeing. He will thus! earth. 
get a good erop of clover in °42.—Ep. N. FE. Far. The question being one of mere fact, yet of 


hole smal! quantities of Indian corn, and also tlirow 
corn under the trees, to the extent of the diameter 
of the branches; this done under every tree, turn 
into the orchard a few hogs, and they, in rooting to 
find the corn, will turn up and kill many of the 
worms, and expose those not killed to the heavy 





night frosts, which will destroy them. In order 





So we 


AND 
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that the work of destruction may be thoroughly | 


accomplished, the same operation may be repeated 
two or three times. 
erly, I feel confident that the canker worm will be 


effectually destroyed ; and as the operation will | 


not be attended with much loss of time, labor or 
expense, it will be well worth the trouble of the 
lovers of delicious fruit and good cider, to try the 
experiment. Yours, VIATOR. 


Hogs Treading Clay. 
P. S.—Some years ago, I had occasion to use a 
large quantity of clay mortar. I was so circum- 


stanced that I had not, and could not hire oxen to | 


perform the labor of treading the clay; but it oc- 
zurred to me, that‘my own and my neighbors’ hogs 
aight be induced to perform that labor. 
‘ingly prepared the bed with clay, and threw over 


it the necessary quantity of water to render ‘the | 
clay plastic, and then strewed over the mass a) 


peck of shelled corn and drove the hogs on to the 


bed. In pursuit of the corn, they commenced with | 
avidity the labor of rvoting up and treading out | 
the clay, and in the course of a very little time, | 


the entire bed of clay was thoroughly reduced into 
the most uniform and plastic mortar. When the 


hogs flagged a little, a few more handsfull of corn | 


were strewed upon the clay bed, and they resumed 
their Jabor with renewed vigor. This hint may 
prove useful to brick-inakers and others who may 
have occasion to prepare large quantities of clay 
for making bricks or other purposes, and who have 
not oxen to perform the labor. 


{Or Viator” is mistaken if he supposes that the 
canker worm does not descend to the earth until 
the cold of autumn drives him down. These worms 
bury themselves as early as the first of August, 
and undergo their transformations from worms to 
grubs and moths, belore the arrival of winter. Many 
of them ascend the trees in the warm nights which 
sometimes occur late in Nov. and Dec, If resort- 
ed to in Aug. and Sept., the plan proposed by our 
correspondent inight be of some service in lessen- 
ing the nuinber of these destroyers of our trees.— 


This communication leads us to allude to a process | 


employed by Samuel P. Fowler, Esq., of Danvers, 
for the destruction of this worm, which we hope to 
lay before the public in his own words, in the 
course of a few months. He removes al! the earth 
that is within the distance of four or five feet of 
the trunk of the tree, and to the depth of five or six 
inches. This earth is carted away in August. 
Other earth mixed with some manure, is substitu- 
ted in its place. This process has protected his 
trees from the worm and been highly conducive to 
their growth.—Ep. N. E. Far. 
For the New England Farmer. 


— 


CURE FOR BLIND S7'AGGERS, &c. IN HOGS. 


Mr Purnam—Sir—I noticed in No. 39 of your 
paper, a communication under the signature of « R, 
L.,” taken from the Albany Cultivator, in which 
the writer says he has “lost twenty valuable pigs 
by bud staggers, consumption, and many without 
any apparent cause, within the last six months ;” 
and asks, “is there no remedy?” The writer says 
he has “ looked to books in vain for information ;” 
and, as he still asks for “ pig and cattle remedies,” 
{as he calls them,) I thought I would try to give 
him some information through the medium of your 
valuable paper. 


If this act is performed prop- | 


I accord- | 


HORTICULT 


a ai 


| As to blind staggers, I consider the disease easi- 
ily cured. How the disease originates, [| cannot 
positively state ; but I think from whatI have seen, 
it may originate froin a filthy sty, where there is 
not a free circulation of air; or in keeping hogs 
alwaysshut up in a pen, without giving them fresh 
i dirt, or jetting them out where they can get it 
themselves. J have come to this conclusion, as 
| more than three fourths of those I have seen affect- 
jed, were those who were not permitted free access 
to the airand earth. Again: this disease may 
| originate by the issues upon the inside of the legs 
| getting stopped up. 

The editor of the Cultivator recommends giving 
| hogs charcoul as a preventive of disease. This 
may do, I think, much good ; but as there are but 
‘few who have fully learned the truth of the old 
adage, “Prevention is better than cure,” I will 
now give a remedy. When it is found that one 
of your hogs has the blind staggers, no time should | 
be lost; but you should proceed to give your hog, | 
|as soon as possible, something that is warming | 
The first remedy I ever tried was a mix-| 
ture of sulphur, hen manure and Cayenne pepper, | 
with milk enough to make it about as thick as por- 
ridge—given to the hog as warm as he can bear it. 
| Late years, [ have used nothing but new rum and | 
| Pepper, giving as much as | could make them take 
| with a spoon. Before you give them any thing, it 
| would be well to take some soft oil and pour upon | 
| the issues on their legs and give them a smart rub- | 
| bing witha cob. With these medicines I have 
| cured those who scemed to be almost dead, and if 
I were near, I would agree to cure all entirely of 
the blind staggers for 25 cents apiece. In case 
after taking this medicine the hog should remain 
blind, his head should be cut open with a sharp | 
knife, between the ears, to the skull bone, and the | 
wound filled with fine salt, taking care not to bring 
the knife so far back as to have it slip off the skull 
bone intothe back of the neck. J once cured a 
shoat for a Mr K., in Hillsboro’, N. H., in the man- 
ner] have described above, who thought I was 
very cruelto cut sucha large place in his pig’s 
head, and more cruel because I charged him a shil- 
ling for my services. 


| within. 





“R, L.” says many of his pigs died without any 
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pebbly bottom through the clear and bright waters, 
waving their richly loaded heads in embattled ranks 
—the resort of yast numbers of the feathered tribes, 
who feed and fatten on the rich spoil ;—the beau- 
tiful shores, the long slopes of prairie and open- 
ings, or the forest rising like an amphitheatre al- 
ternately on either hand, the richness of the soil, 
abounding in wild fruits. Almost all kinds of 
fruit trees and limestone are found every where in 
the ‘l'erritory (Wisconsin.) All these advantages 
combined, make it a paradise for the poor and un- 
fortunate of this chosen people whom God has ap- 
pointed to build up the waste places of the new 
world, and make “ the wilderness to blossom like a 
rose.” 

Tis here in the midst of this beautiful region, 
I have iocated myself. My “log cabin” was built 
last season, a few acres of land broke up and en- 
closed, in western parlance. Connected with my 
farming establishment | keep a small stock of such 


‘articles as find ready sale in so new a country.— 


If the plough and any articles that I may order, 

should meet with favor, a market for other things 

from your bouse may be found, Jn the meantime, 
Yours, respectfully, 


J. J. R. PEASE. 


Though well pleased with our native New Eng- 
land as a home, and persuaded that our young far- 
mers may do well in Yankee land, yet we find 
pleasure in well written descriptions of the beau- 
ties and riches of the far west, and willingly in- 
dulge our readers with a perusal of the above ap- 
pendage to a business letter to Messrs J. Breck & 
Co.— Ep. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CANADA THISTLES. 
Me Evrrorn—Sir—lf you think this worth a 
place in your paper, insert it if you please. 


To Extricate Canada Thistles.—Pasture your 
land with neat cattle, horses, or sheep, and mow 
the thistles three times in a season ;—the first 
time as soon as the first blossom appears; also the 
second and third times, and in most cases you will 
have very few to mow the third year. 





apparent cause. It is impossible to tell him what 


itself that they mig ht have died of the “ black tooth,” 
‘This disease may be easily known by examining 
the tushes, which will be very black; and to cure 
the hog so affected, they should be immediately 
drawn out with a pair of pincers, 
Yours, &c. J. M, HARTWELL. 
Medford, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WEST. 

The valley of the Fox river and the country 
around Lake Winnebago, have from the earliest 
times been justly celebrated for the beauty of ticir 
scenery, the fertility of their soil, and great natural 
resources. All travellers, from lather Margrette 
down to those of this day, have been enraptured 
with its beauty of forest and river, prairie and lake ; 
its forests where the bears and deer are stil! nu- 
merous ; its prairie, where the buffalo once roamed 
in vast herds, now gone hundreds of miles west of 
the Migsissippi; the rivers and lakes, abounding in 
fish ; the tall wild rice stalks shooting up from the 





to do in this last case; but a thought suggested | 


A SUBSCRIBER. 





| The Two Farmers.—Two farmers, who were 


| neighbors, had their crops of early peas killed by 
| the frost. 


One of them came to condole with the 
other on their misfortune. 

“Ah!” cried he, “how unfortunate we have 
j been, neighbor}! Do you know that | have done 
|nothing but fret ever since. But, bless me! you 
|seem to have a fine, healthy crop coming up just 
‘now, What are these ?” 
| “These ?” cried the other, “ why these are what 
‘I sowed immediately after my loss.” 

“What! come up already !” exclaimed the fret- 
ter. 

“ Yes—while you were fretting, | was working.” 

“What, and don’t you fret when you have a 
loss ?” 

* Not until I have repaired the mischief.” 

“ Why then you have no need to fret at all.” 

“True,” replied the industrious gardener, “ and 
that ’s the very reason: in truth, it is very pleasant 
to have no longer reason to think of misfortune, and 
it is astonishing how many might be repaired by 
alacrity and energy.” 
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Boston, Weonespay, May 5, (841. 


POTATOES, 

Can any one give us valuable information regarding 
the cultivation of this root? (we call it root for conve- 
nience sake.) Our own experience with it has not 
been attended with such success as to give us any con- 
fidence that our mode of treatment has merits enough 
to entitle it to public mention. And yet in the hope of 
drawing information from other sources, our process 
will be given. On half the land, perhaps, used for this 
crop, good manure, fresh from the barn cellar, has been 
ploughed in atthe rate of three cords to the acre—as 
much more has been put in the hill. Sometimes—often 
indeed—no part of the manure is ploughed in, but all is 
put in the hill—that is, from 3 to 5 cords are thus used 
per acre. The ground is generally new—i. e. newly 
‘The hills are 3 1-2 feet apart each way.— 
Nearly 20 bushels of seed is put upon the acre. The 
larger potatoes are cut into two, and two or three pieces 
are put in each hill, directly upon or intothe dung. The 
varieties are the Long Red and the Richardson. ‘These 
are but loca! names, and may not be extensively under- 
stood. The Long Red is an cld variety, once famous 
for its productiveness, and still we find it more prolific 
than Kidneys, Chenangoes, Blues, Whites, or any other 
kind (not excepting even Rohans) whieh we cultivate. 
Its name is descriptive of its appearance ; the vine of it 
grows large, and continues green until late in autumn. 
The Richardson resembles the Chenango in form, and 
is by many considered identical with it. We think it 
differs, being in color more blue, both internally and 
externally—being also larger and coarser—more pro- 
ductive, but less mealy and palatable. These two kinds 
have succeeded better with us than any others; and yet 
these best have not probably averaged us more than 20 
bushels per acre for the last five years. In the cultiva- 
tion of these it has been customary to plough between 
the hills both ways, and tu hoe twice or three times, 
We have many doubts about the wisdom of our course: 
any reprehension will give us no annoyance. 

We presume that it is better to cultivate in drills than 
in hills; better to spread at least half of the manure 
than to put a large quantity inthe hill only. Coarse 
manure is better than fine; sward land is better than 
that which has been rendered fine and compact by re- 
cent cultivation. 


broken up. 


Such is the common opinion. 


We have some conjectures in relation tu the wants of 
this crop, which have never, as far as we know, been 
publicly expressed by any one. It is our belief that the 
sward lands and coarse manure ure peculiarly servicea- 
ble, not because they, of themselves, furnish this crop 
with its appropriate nourishment more freely and fully 
than finer and richer soils and masures, but because 
they admit a freer circulation of air. For instance, 
should one bury in the potato hill,in a rich garden soil, 
a peck of brush, bushes, cornstalks, straw or any other 
substance which would furnish a sufficient ventilation, 
we should expect a good crop both in quantity and 
quality. This opinion has grown out of the observa- 
tions of several seasons, in which we have noticed, 
while harvesting the crop, that those hills in which the 
air had the freest passages, gave the greatest yield. We 
give this as an opinion merely, but have much confi- 
dence in its correctness. 


In relation to this crop, we do not assume to give in- 
struction; for our own success with it, or rather our 


failure with it, has been such that we have ever thing 


to learn upon the subject, and shuuld be gratified to re- 
ceive communications relating to this crop. 


PUMPKINS. 

A custom, not uncominon, of rairing these among 
corn, is injudicious, especially so where the land is in 
good tilth, and where the corn stands thick upou the 
ground. Under such circumstances, the injury to the 
corn outweighs the value of the pumpkins. But this 
crop is worth cultivating. A good course of procedure 
is to mark or furrow outa field with rows four feet or 
more aparteach way. 
row with corn. Then in the remaining rows plant eve- 
ry other hill with pumpkins. ‘This will make the hills 
of vines eight feet apart; it will give a half crop of corn 
and a good crop of pumpkins. We prefer for catile the 
variety which grows large and has a soft shell. 

Squashes may be very profitably planted in the same 
way. 


Plant each hill in every other 





LIGHTNING RODS. 

We publish today a lengthy communication upon this 
subject. ‘The tone of the article indicates an entire con- 
fidence on the part of Mr Strong that his rods have pow- 
er inall cases to scatter the thunderbolt and render it 
harmiess. Itcan hardiy be expected that community | 
will possess the same confidence :—we do not. 

It is generally known, we suppose, that the electric 
fluid can be taken from a body highly charged with it, 
without any explosion, previded sharp points are used as 
conductors. This well established fact is kept in view 
by MrS., and his rods are doubtless more effectual for 
protection against lightning, than any othera known 
among us. Of the prudence of using conductors of 
electricity upon our dwellings, there can be little doubt. 
The laws which govern the lightning’s course are proba- 
bly as fixed and unvarying as those which compel wa- 
ter torun along the surface of the lowest ground. And 
if the laws of the movements of the electric fluid are 
known, it is as much in the power of man to make for 
the lightning a path which it will follow, as it is to dig 





out a ehannel in which the water will flow. But there | 
is not the same confidence in community that the laws | 
which direct the lightning’s course are well understood, 
as there is that we know how water will move. We 
cannot have the same confidence that one can make a 
path in which the lightning will run invisibly down or 
away from the sides of our dwellings, as we have that 
the water falling upon the roof will go down the water- 
spouts. And yet the electric fluid has been so frequent- 
ly experimented with and used from the days of Frank- 
lin to the present hour, and its laws are so well learned, 
that the probability is great that rods may be so con- 
structed and so fixed upon our buildings that the light- 
ning will almost certainly be led away from us. 





Undoubtedly Mr Strong's rods will serve as a desira- 
ble and important protection in most instances. As far 
as our advice may have influence, we would use it in 
favor of the use of conductors ; but at the same time we 
repeat our doubt whether any ordinary apparatus for the 
purpose will be found adequate to full protection in 
some rare instances in which acloud or the earth is 
charged most highly with the electric fluid. 

A model of the rods in question has been examined 
in our own office, and the principles of their construc- 
tion are obviously sound. If our information is correct, 
the expense of the iron rods is 10, and that of the copper 
15 cents per foot, when fixed upon the building. 





The Western Farmer and Gardener states that tansey 
and wormwood planted nearly in contact with peach 








trees, will protect them from the moth-like worm. 


7 The following remarks of B. are much to the point 
on a debatable question ; and it will give us pleasure to 
hear from him upon other topics. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN CLOVER. 

Mr Epitrorn—Having lately seen some discussion in 
the papers respecting the comparative merits of North- 
ernand Southern clover, | taek the liberty of sending 
you the result of my own experience on the subject. 
Eight years since, necessity obliged me to use Southern 
seed. Since that time I have sowed more or less of it 
every year, and though contrary to the common opinion 
in this vicinity, give it the preference for the reasons 
that follow. It starts earlier and thus gets better rooted 
the firet year; it is much less liable to Icdge, consequent- 
ly gives the other grasses sown with it a better chance ; 
it will also stay in the ground Jonger than the Northern 
clover; and lastly, the quality of the hay is very supe- 
rior. If it isan object for farmers to crowd their barns 
with clover hay as coarse as raspberry bushes, or if bulk 
makes amends for every thing else, then sow Northern 
seed ; but if fine, sweet and heavy hay that cattle will 
eat clean, is desired, then get seed from the south. It 
is impossible to make very coarse clover without losing 
many of the heads and leaves, but the smaller stalks of 
the Southern present no such difficulty. If any one 
will take the trouble of stripping the heads and leaves 
from a given number of stalks of each kind, the South- 
ern will be found the heavier of the two, leaving all the 
extra weight and bulk of the Northern in stalks that no 
animal willeat. Southern clover is something earlier 
than Northern, and will in common seasons head out a 
second time, thus presenting a good after-crop for the 
scythe; but as the second mowing kills many of the 
roots, I prefer letting it stand till ripe, when the heads 
can be gathered for seed with a rake ur comb, and leave 
the crop to be slightly fed afterwards. 

Let any one who doubts the correctness of the above 
statements, try the experiment for himself, and I doubt 
not but his prejidices would vanish. My soil is a rich 
clay loam of two feet, ona hard gravel pan. This is 
mentioned, as perhaps different soiis would give different 
results. With Northern seed, my first year's mowing 
has not been worth half price per tom, having invariably 
lodged—consequently the lower leaves were tuned yel- 
iow and fell off in making, while the mould adhered to 
the stalks, making the hay smoky when fed out in the 
winter ;—in fact, I could never make any creature do 
more than pick off the heads, rejecting all the rest. 


Kennebec Co., Me. B. 





LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE. 
We have just received acopy of “* The Theory of Hor- 
ticulture, by John Lindley,” first American edition, 


with notes. New York, Wiley & Putnam; Boston, 
C. ©. Little & Co. 





THAT CUCUMBER. 


Mr Brecx—Sir—The credit of raising “ the first Cu- 
cumber in the market” this year, belongs to Thomas 
Crawford, a very ingenious and industrious Irishman ir 
my employ. Having served an apprenticeship of ten 
years in the business of gardening, in the father-land, he 
has attained a skill in horticultural pursuits seldom 
equalled. This statement is due Mr Ciawford, who 
promises to send you, very soon, some of his seeds, 
which are of the first quality, as well as a second cucum- 
ber, measuring not less than 20 inches, when you shal! 
have succeeded, in warmer weather, and with a better 
appetite, in diminishing the length of the first. 

Yours, with esteem, F. W.R. EMERY. 

Bedford, May 1st, 1841. 





New potatoes have appeared at Richmond, Va. The 
Star, of that place, says it takes six for a mouthful! 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Rany® of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 2. 





May, 1841, | TAM. | 12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind, 


Monday, 26| 40 s6 | 43 E. 
Tuesday, 27 | 48 62 46 N. W. 
Wednesday, 28 35 54 54 N. W. 
Thoisday, 29 | 49 67 56 WwW. 
Friday, 30 42 45 41 N. E. 
Saturday, 1 41 51 46 N.W. 
Sunday, 2 4l 61 42 i. 





Cloudy with some rain every day this week except Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Season continues very backward, 
6 o'clock, Monday, May 3, ground white with snow and fall- 
ing very fast. 

BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpay, Mayr 3, 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 230 Beef Cattle, 10 pair of Working 
Oxen, 12 Cows and Calves, 140 Sheep, and 830 swine. 

About 45 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—We reduce our quotations to 
conform to sales. First quality, $7 00 a7 25. Second 
quality, $650 a 6 75, Third quality, $5 75a6 25. One 
or two yoke extra were sold for $7 50. 

Working Oxen —Sales $70, and $85. 

Cows and Calres.—Sales, $20, $25, and $35. 

Sheep.—Prices not obtained. 

Swine.—A small advance effected. Lots to peddle 
43-4 and 5 for sows, and 5 3-4 and 6 for barrows. 
Large selecied barrows, 5 3-4and6. At retail from 
5 1-2 to 7. 


“WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. _ 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
Clover— Northern, 13c. 
Lu- 





1841. 





SEEDS. 
new seed by the bag 50 to 55 c. 
—Southern,8to9e. Flax Seed, 81, 37 to 1 59 bu. 


cerne, 25 c. per lb. 
FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 
25 12. 


GRAIN. Corm—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 62—Seuthern Flat Yeliow 57—White 54. — Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 30 
to 3i—Northern 35 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beet—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
6 50—No. 1 89 00. Pork—Extra—i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 60. Hams--Nerthern 9 ¢. per tb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 w 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin {2 to 18--Shipping 8 to 44. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.—Pigs 5c. 

HAY, per ton, $22 50 to 25—Eastern Screwed 814 50. 

CHEESE--Old it c.—New 8. 

EGGS, l2a 14. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is but a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 c.--American fall bleed, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 bleod, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 1@—Superfine Northern puiled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. 1 de. do. 37 to 42—Ne 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 1810 20. 











HOVEY’S NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
This splendid variety of the Strawberry (originated in 

1934) is now offered for sale The fruit is of the largest 
size, often measuring 5 to 6 inches in circumferance, hand- 
somely formed—of a deep red color—exceedingly high fla- 
vored—and one of the most productive varieties, 12 quarts 
having been gathered from a bed 3 feetby 12. The vines 
are vigorous and hardy. Standing our severe wiaters with- 
out protection. 

_ The fruit has been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1838, ’39, and ’40, where it attracted more 
attention than any other variety; and each season obtained 
a premium. It has every good quality to recommend a 
Strawberry to cultivation. he Spring is the most favora- 
ble time for planting in this climate. Plants $5 per dozen. 

Also, all the old established varieties of Strawberries, from 
$1 to 2, per hundred plants. 

Orders addressed to us, will be immediately attended to, 
and the plants packed and forwarded with dispatch. 

HOVEY & CO., Seepsmar, 
4w 7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. 
DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 

a A young full apetes Durham Eee and her calf—a ve 

esirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWAR 

TITCOMB, Jz., Sewbarrpen. - May 5 


May 5 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 


Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, {n using this machine, the farmer mav be cer- 
tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
lime in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are | 
very ap: to clog up, and the farmer might go over an acre of | 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; it is so | 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way of 
sowing seeds, and have it done in a much better manner; 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions. It is highly recommended by | 
a great number of persons who used it the past season. | 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed | 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 








WIN SMI’S NORSAMAY, 
Bricutron, near Boston, 
Situated on the line of the Boston and Woreester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery heg | 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that | 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 

ae Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues nay he obtained by applying at the Nursery. | 
‘Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. | 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following, and left at any part of the city, free of 
expense, 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
; : J.& F. WINSHIP. 
Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 184). . 





BEDFORD OATS. 

Just received 60 bushels of superior Bedford Oats. This 
variety is ighly recommended, it not being liable to blast, 
and very productive. for sale by 

March 31. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


SUP+RIOR SEF D BARLEY. 

100 hushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Also 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
variety, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO, 

March 31. 





BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spring Wheat, raised in Warren, 
N. H. For sate by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 





TO THE PUBLIC, 
DR. CHARLES M. WOOD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from Blossom St., to 69 Carver St. All orders left 


Se EE 


PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &c, 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon. 
don, a fine assortment of Plum and Pear Trees, which ure 
oflered at reduced prices, including the following 


PEARS. 

Belle Lucrative, Cattilac, : 
Moulle Bouche, Wiltiams’ Bon Chretian “ 
Josephine, Bartlett, ' 
Beurre Spence, Jargonell d'Epagne, 

“ Capiamont, Echasserie, 

“ Bose, Urbaniste, 

« Diel Duchess d’Angouleme, 


St. Chislain, 
Madaline d’Carne, 


d’Aremburgh, 
Easter Beurre, 


PLUMS. 
Green Gage, New Orleans, 
Purple Gage, Imperatrice, 


Reine Claude, 


Diamond 
t Roya! d’Tours. 


Washington, 
Golden drop, 
Gooseberries, White and Red Currants, Raspberries and 
every article in the Nursery line furnished at short notice. 
JOS. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market Boston, 
April 7, 1841. 








GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 

constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC, LOMBAW) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 

house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 

would inform their customers and the public generally that 

they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agni- 

culiutal and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 











States. Part of which are the following ; 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
lron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes, 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks, 
50Common do do. { 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 600 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common dao, do. 100 Draft do 
205 Hand Corn Mills, 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 60 dog. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Dog. Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

J. BRECK & CO., offer for sale a great variety of beau- 
tiful Herbaceous Plants, including 20 varieties Phiox, Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis of sorts, Delphininm, Campanulas in 

reat variety, Double Pinks, Dracocephaluims, Double Scar- 
fet Lychnes, Double Ragged Robbin, Spireas of sorts, Iris do. 
with a great variety of others. Also, Honeysuckles, Roses, 
and other ornamental Shrubs. , 

GRAPE VINES. 

Extra large Isabella Grape Vines for sale as above. 

Also, Giant and Early Wilmot Rhubarb Plants, and As- 
paragus Roots J. BRECK & CO. 


———— 








at his house, or at the stable of Wm. Forbes, No. 7 Sudbury 
St., will he promptly attended to, and gratefully acknow]- 
edged. All diseases of Horses, Cattle or Swine, are attend. 
ed to. Also, castrating and spaying. 

_For the information of those who may have occasion for 
his services, and are unacquainted with his practice, he is 
— permitted to refer to the following gentlemen who 

ave employed him for a number of years past. 


Wm. Forbes, Williams & Pearson, 

Wm. J. Niles, Geo. Meacham, 

Joshua Seward, S. K. Bayley, 

J. B. Read, L. Ma me 

James F. Fullham, Isaac Foster, 

Wm. P. Loring, Artemas White, 

Joseph C. Pray. | Brown & Sevrener., 
Boston, April 28. 





PURE SPERM OIL. 

EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St, 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring and Fall Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached ; which they warrant to he of 
the best quality and to burn without crusting. 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841, isly 








FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 


for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 62 North Market st. . April 2i 





April 28 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 
Just received and for sale by J. BRECK & CO, a supply 
of Sweet Potato Slips. No 53, North Market st. 
April 28. 








BONE MILLS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Bone Mills on a new and 
improved plan, Which will grind 200 bushels per day, and 
make it of thie proper ‘fueness. They can be put ep with 
small expense, and requite but fittle room. hey can be 
easily kept in repair and ure wot liable to break with the 
rou st usage. , : 

They may She use d for grinding Barilla, and will do the 
work in the hest mataner. Oyster shells, plaster, seap stone, 
bricks, bark, &c. rnavy be ground by them. 

Price $20, Tlie zy require about as much power a8 & 
small run of mill spas, — used to advantage, and ean, 
if necessary iven orse power. ie . 
“= a Rare: b te) purchase pas direct to William Aplin, 
No. 14 1-2 Westr ain: iter street, Providence, R. I., o to the 
subscriber. 

Ground bones cons'tantly ov band 


Providence, R . 1., 1*eb. 9, 1541- 


DOVBLE DAHLIAS. 
We have for sale a very large collection of the finest 
Double Dahlie js. of the most esteemed sorts. J. BRECK 


tor sale- 


WILLIAM CHASE. 











& CO., No. 2, North Market St. April 26 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JURIES. 


| erred, we are accountable, not to your lordship, nor 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| to the king who appointed you—but to a higher 
| power, the King of kings!” 
| « The bench was dumb, the bar silent ; aston- 


In this country, thanks to the free character of | ishment and applause murmured through the crowd, 


our noble institutions, it is not often necessary to | and the 
But even | 
here, judges have sonetimes forgotten the dignity 


vindicate the independence of jurors, 


and courtesy due to this humble, but favorite tri- 
bunal, Such an one was eloquently reproved in 
the following address, reported verbatim by the late 
Rev. Edmund Butcher. he whole circumstance 


proves that true eloquence isthe child of nature.— | in any man who indulges the idea. 


A judge on the Northwest Circuit in Ireland, tried 


an action for assault, brought by a neighboring! great secret of human happiness is this: never suf- | 


Jand-owner against a poor tenant. The jury found 


the defendant not guilty : 


“The judge was enraged, and told the jury they 
must go back and reconsider the matter; adding, 
he was astonished at their giving such an infamous 
verdict. ‘the jury bowed, went back, and ina 
quarter of an hour returned, when the foreman, a 
venerable old man, thus addressed the bench: ‘My 
Lord,—In compliance with your desire, we went 
back to our room; but as we there found no fea- 
son to alter our opinions or our verdict, we return 
it to you in the same words as before—not guilty. 
We heard your lordship’s reproof; but we do not 
accept it as properly applying to us. Individually 
and in our private capacities, we are insignificant 
men; we claim nothing out of this box, above the 
common regard due to our humble, yet honest sta- 
tions ; but, my lord, assembled here as a jury, we 
cannot be insensible of the great importance of the 
office we now sustain. We feel glad that we are 
appointed, as you are, by the law and the constitu- 
tion, not only to act impartially between the king 
and his subjects, the offended and the offender, but 
to form the barrier of the people against the possi- 
ble intluence, prejudice, or corruption of the bench ; 
to which we do‘not wish to offer the smallest de- 
gree of disrespect, much less of insult; we pay it 
the respect which one tribunal should pay to anoth- 
er, for the common honor of both. This jury did 
not accuse the bench of partiality or oppression— 
no, we looked upon it as the sanctuary of truth 
and justice ; still, my lord, we cannot erase from 
our minds the records of our school books. By 
them we were tauglt that kings and judges are 
but fallible mortals; and that the seat of justice 
has been polluted by a Tressilian, a Scroggs, and 
a Jeffreys’ The judge frowned at these words, 
but the intrepid juror thus proceeded: +‘ My lord, I 
am but a poor man, yet [ ama freeborn subject and 
a member of the constitution—nay, |] am_now high 
er, for lam one of its representatives; I therefare 
claim for myself and fellow-jurors, liberty of speech.’ 

“The judge here resumed his complacency, and 
the orator continued his address: * We have noth- 
ing to do, my lord, with your private character in 


this place—it is veiled by your official one: we | i dias: A th f ‘il beet’ | 
. ~ . |; sulficrent r breaking u Ww a - » 
iain ad hoes only ie that of é judge, and, as such, cre or bre ing up it our cattle, will cost about 


| CLUVER & RED TOP. 


poor man was discharged.” 





Emp!oyment.—Men when driven and perplexed 
by the labors and cares of a busy life, often long 
‘for non-eimployment and ease—and think if they 
icorld only attain to such a state, they should cer- 
| tainly find happiness. 


said the indefatigable Dr. Clark, “to know that the 


'fer your energies to stagnate. ‘The old adage of 
| too mauy irons in the fire,’ conveys an aboinina- 
ble falsehood. You cannot have too many—poker, 
‘tongs, and all—keep them all agoing, and you will 
| be the happier.” 





Just received by Packet Coromanda, 


| 
DRAFT AND TRACE C:AINS, 
| 400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 


But this is a great mistake | 
« | have lived,” | 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


| For sale by Josep Baeck & Cc. at the New Enciany 

Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offeredl by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for tais or any other Cirmate. 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
}imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satisfac- 
| tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls, and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
| and take back what remain unsold. 
| Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
prompt atiention. 


FIELD SEEDS. 

Ruta Baga. 

sallatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 
Red do. 

Red Round do. 

White do. 

White Globe do. 

Green Round do. 
Purple ‘Top Hybrid do. 
Ruckwheat. 


Mal Beet. 
| Mange! Wurtzel. 
| New Red Globe do. 2 superior 
| Yellow do. § varieties. 
| Carrot Long Orange. 

“ Altringham. 

* New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 
Barley, do. 


200 “ Truck and leading Chains. Rye, do. Broom Corn. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., | Potatoes, do. Millet 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 Indian Corn, do Buckthorn, 2». iaiiee 
; =e 2 peg Oats, do. Locust. . — 


50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 
200 Bags Redtop, new seed. 

50 bbls. Herds Grass prime quality, for sale hy 
March 24 


J. BRECK & Co. 






7 — a _ > natin ~~ 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workinanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we shou'd prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heay, hard or rochy, 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh cid 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse en 








we would respect you;—you know nothing of us| 


bat as a jury; and in that situation, we look to you 


for reciprocal respect, because we know of no ian, | 
however high his titles or his rank, in whom the | 


law or the constitution would warrant an unprovok- 
ed insult towards that tribunal, in which they have 
vested the dearest privileges they possess. 


We 


sit here, my lord, sworn to give a verdict according | 


to our consciences, and the best of our judgments, | 


We have, in our minds, 
If we have 


on the evidence before us, 
discharged our duty as honest men. 


| 


t 


and one half inches, to the 1t2 Ibs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
| he same power of team! All acknowledge that Howari’s 
} Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secines 
the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 


8i¢ 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 | 

extra. 

The above Plonghs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at | 

the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, | 

Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TY< UP CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- | 
ing up Cattle. 
These chains, introduced by FE. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, | 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the | 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode | 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. | 
For sale by J. BRECK & C.),, No 52 North Market st. 
April 21. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Metons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
Peas, a very great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Thyme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory,. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up im papers 
ready for retail, can he accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price £0 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. | These 
will he packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FRUIT *ND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 


12.000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Larze and new 
additions of Pear and Plum Trees have lately 
been received, many kinds of which are alike 
new to our ceuntry, and very extraordinary. 
Such have heen the selections which have been 
| made by the subseriber in Europe, and in person, during th 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us being identified by him by 
| the wood and the leaf. 





| Allorders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
| Breck & Co., New England Farmer Wfiice, will be promptly 
|} attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
| packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

} WILLIAM K#NRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Marek 2. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
inte the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price ot 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by Jaw to frank all 
sabseriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





